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A Chapter from My Eskimo Travels 


By CuristiAN LEDEN 
Photographs by the Author 


N July 17, 1918, which chanced to be my thirty-first birthday, 

I embarked in the sealing vessel Nascopie at Montreal to begin 

what was to prove a long and arduous journey. The Nor- 
wegian consul for Canada and many other friends had risen in the 
misty dawn to wish me godspeed, and as the boat passed out of sight 


of their waving handkerchiefs I felt that it might be my last glimpse 
of friends for an indefinite time. I was setting out to make ethno- 
graphic studies among the Eskimo tribes living to the west and north- 
west of Hudson Bay. The desire to learn something about these 
unknown tribes had been growing in me ever since my first exploring 
trip in Greenland four years earlier, and I had, as early as 1911, been 
so fortunate as to secure the aid of their Majesties King Haakon and 
Queen Maud as well as of the University Museum at Christiania and 
several private persons in Norway. I was going alone; for I dared 
not take a white companion into a country so full of perils and empty 
of comforts, and moreover one has a better opportunity of learning 
to know the daily lives, beliefs, and emotions of primitive folk 
when living as one of them. I had arranged to have the Nascopie 
take me down the Gulf of St. Lawrence, around the peninsula of 
Labrador, and across Hudson Bay to its western coast, where I was 
to be left alone with the Eskimos. 

After four days of rainy and foggy weather, a magnificent view of 
the Labrador mountains and icebergs burst through the clouds. As 
we glided slowly along, the gray sail of a Newfoundland fishing- 
smack or a schooner would now and then streak the blue of the sky, 
but such signs of human presence grew rarer and rarer, and finally 
the last sail sank beneath the southern horizon. We had passed 
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beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion, and nothing but the 
roar of calving icebergs and 
the shriek of sea-gulls broke 
the silent desolation. 
The waters of Hudson 
Strait and Hudson Bay were 
alive with seals and walruses, 
sunning themselves on the 
ice-floes; the latter are queer- 
looking animals with their 
© stiff moustaches and long 
Tue “Nascopre” AMONG THE ICEBERGS tusks. The walrus hunter 
needs steady nerves and a 
sure hand, for the wounded animal always turns on its assailant, and 
its ugly tusks are most unpleasant to face. Nevertheless, the Eskimos 
are untiring in their pursuit of it; for not only is the meat excellent for 
food, but they have an old religious belief that the spirit world sends 
them game, and if they fail to kill it, the unseen powers will be angry 
and refuse to give them any more. 

At the mouth of the Churchill River I left the Nascopie, and my 
real explorations began. The river mouth forms an ideal natural 
harbor, where a dozen ships could safely anchor, and beyond the 
coastline stretches a long row of spruce. There is an appealing home- 
likeness about this bountiful growth to the Arctic traveller, who is 
accustomed to barren tracts and ice-fields. Only a few miles north 
of Churchill the tree-growth ends, and the last spruce tree is the sign 
post. at which the Eskimo turns back to his Barrenground. The 
beginning of tree-growth, which to other men seems essential to life, 
is to the Eskimo the end 
of the world. 

I found both Eskimos 
and Indians camping in 
the neighborhood of 
Churchill for the sum- 
mer. ‘These two races 
have the most decided 
antipathy for each other, 
and while they may no 
longer fight out their 
prejudices by force of 
arms, they have their 
camps at least four miles 
apart and see as little of ~~ Tax Norraernmost Spruce TREE, THE SIGN Post at Wuicu 
each other as possible. THE Esktmmo Turns Back to His BARRENGROUND 
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The Indians call the 
Eskimos “the wild crea- 
tures who eat raw meat,” 
and the Eskimos, in their 
turn, refer to the Indians 
as “‘Etkailik’’ or “‘the 
dirty people.” Besides 
these two tribes, a census 
of Churchill would include 
a Scotch fur-trader, three 
or four white men of the 
Royal Northwest Mount- 
ed Police, anda missionary. 

I had arranged with the Hudson Bay Company for a small wooden 
schooner to take me northward from Churchill about the middle of 
August. While waiting for it to arrive, I began the work of collecting 
ethnographical specimens and data. Meanwhile I established myself 
in my Arctic tent, and found that this portable home, which had been 
constructed in accordance with my explicit directions, was a success. 
It was shaped like a bag, with a waterproof floor and an outer covering 
that made it practically two tents. In the space between the outer 
and inner wall, the cold was tempered, and there I stored my instru- 
ments and provisions. This double device proved very satisfactory; 
it kept out the mosquitoes in summer and the drifting, penetrating 
snow-dust in the fall; it proved equal to the most violent gale, and 
by means of it I accomplished the miracle of miracles in Eskimo land 
of keeping my bedding dry during a snowstorm. 

My tent had to serve as photographic studio as well, and to make 
this possible I had it dyed to produce the necessary light for develop- 
ing plates and films. The outside canvas was yellow and the inside 
green; with the window of the inner tent shut, I had my dark room 
and a substitute for the photographers’ red lamp. 

As I did not care to depend entirely on game, I had brought a 
goodly supply of provisions, the chief item in which was pemmican. 
This is the most concentrated food an Arctic explorer can carry, and, 
when prepared after a scientific recipe, contains all the necessary food 
elements. My Norwegian pemmican, made at Thorne’s factory, 
consisted of the best kind of dried powdered beef, fat, fruit, and 
vegetables. After eating a quarter of a pound of this, a man has had 
practically as much nourishment as if he had partaken of an elaborate 
course dinner, and his appetite is as well satisfied. It can be eaten 
from the can just as it is or powdered and made into a filling for a 
sandwich—a hasty meal that does not bring indigestion—but if there 
is time and a fire, it is better to heat it, either thinned with water for 
soup, or as a meat dish. Pemmican is used in the Norwegian army 
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and has great possibilities as a food for large forces in the field. A 
man can carry a month’s rations in his knapsack, and with a cup of 
coffee or tea it makes a meal fit for a king. So far, however, it is 
only the Norwegians who have been able to manufacture it in a 
really satisfactory way. 

Besides the indispensable pemmican, I got from the Army [and 
Navy Store in London dried powdered milk and eggs, some dried fruit 
and vegetables from northern latitudes, coffee, tea, salt and pepper, 
and some especially prepared biscuits of oats and wheat mixed. 
For cooking I had a Swedish primus stove and a supply of coal oil. 
My whole outfit weighed scarcely two tons. 

After waiting four weeks for the promised schooner, I began to 
fear the approach of winter and 
decided to start out in a little 
open boat for a tribe living 
around an inlet about three hun- 
dred miles north of Churchill. 
I hoped to reach them before 
the bay should freeze. It was 
hard to assemble a crew, how- 
ever, for the Eskimos did not 
relish the thought of a boat trip 
along the dangerous western 
coast. At last I succeeded in 
persuading a half dozen of them 
to accompany me, but the terrific 
September gales made it impos- 
sible to leave for another two 
weeks, and it was the end of the 
month before the sea grew calm 
enough to start. We made a 
queer-looking party—I with my 
outfit and provisions, the Eskimos 
with their skin tents, seal oil, 
wives, children, and dogs—all 
setting sail in an open boat for 
the unknown north. 

My chief pastime during the 
long October evenings on this hazardous and comfortless journey was 
to watch the northern lights that set the sky aflame every evening. 
There was a curious blending of colors with a predominance of orange, 
green, violet, and yellow. Before a storm, these lights seemed strangely 
affected, suggesting wild ghosts in a midnight dance. The Eskimos 
said the souls of the dead were dancing. They have a great reverence 
for what they see in the sky. They did not approve of the observation 
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instruments I directed toward the firmament, and declared that if 1 
did not stop “shooting the sun”’ with my sextant we were sure to have 
bad weather. 

These Eskimos differed from those I met farther north in being 
very poor sailors. Whenever there was a storm, they wanted to 
pull in among the breakers and rocks near the shore instead of keeping 
to the open sea. Their angakok or heathen priest, who was chief of 
my night crew, would often keep me awake with his yelling and sing- 
ing, as he implored the spirit world for good weather and a lucky 
voyage. 

After a fortnight of slow and rough sailing, with hungry dogs, 
seasick women, and squalling children all making their presence felt 
in the little open craft, our trip came to a disastrous end. A fearful 
northeast snowstorm came upon us just as we were in a dangerous 
place. We could see nothing and do nothing against the terrible 
gale, which lasted for four days. On the second night, the boat was 
forced by the raging waters over the reefs, and was at last thrown up 
by the breakers on the shore several feet above the usual high-water 
mark. Fortunately no lives were lost, but much of the outfit was 
either damaged or washed overboard, and the boat itself was full of 
holes in the sides and bottom. 

My Eskimo followers and I were now in a pitiful state, alone on a 
deserted, barren coast, terribly far from any other human beings, 
absolutely isolated until the ice should form on the big rivers. Wet, 
frozen, hungry, and sleepless, we were still forced to battle against 
the fierce snowstorm. We managed to wade out to the boat through 
the breakers, and, after several trips, succeeded in bringing to land what 
was left of my supplies. Fortunately my scientific instruments were 
for the most part uninjured, and my guns and ammunition, which 
had been sealed in air-tight and waterproof cases, were still in good 
condition. If these had been spoiled, I should indeed have fared badly, 
for most of my pemmican and other concentrated food had been lost, 
and I realized that I should have to depend on hunting to give me 
sufficient food during the rest of my long journey in No-Man’s-Land. 

My double tent was saved, but for some time after the wreck I 
lived with the Eskimos, who had managed, in spite of the terrible 
weather, to save and put up some of their deer-skin tents. Their 
camping-place, for some queer reason of their own, was three miles 
from the wreck. Later I succeeded in transporting my own tent 
there and putting it up. My clothing caused me the most acute 
suffering. I had lost all except the garments I had on, and these 
were not of fur sea], but of common seal, which is adapted only for 
summer use in the north. As soon as winter weather sets in, the seal- 
skin collects frost on the inside, and, besides, my garments had been 
wet in the wreck, and I had no fire for drying them. I could not take 
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them off at night, but crawled 
into my sleeping-bag, dress- 
ed as I was, and thawedthem 
out. The result was that I 
was wet all night and frozen 
all day. 

These miseries lasted for 
six weeks, until the snow 
grew hard enough to build 
houses from, and the rivers 
froze so that I could go with 

a dog team back to Churchill 

Our Last Camp Berore Our Boat Was Wrecken and get fur for winter cloth- 

ing. To be sure, we were 

killing plenty of deer, but by this time they had their winter coat of 

long-haired skin, which the Eskimos think it a sin to cut or make 

into garments. The summer skins we had with us had all been lost 

in the wreck, and so I had no alternative but to make the long journey 
back to the Indians and get furs from them. 

My daily journal, which I kept with some difficulty and not 
regularly, will give an idea of the life we lived for the first few weeks 
after we were wrecked. 

Sunday, October 12, 1913. What a terrible life we lead! Nota 
bit of sleep last night! The Eskimo tent where I had my night quar- 
ters was blown down during the night, and it was not possible to do 
anything about it. I had to get up and shake the snow from my 
bedding every now and then to escape being choked. A half yard 
of snow within the tent, and my clothing and sleeping-bag are frozen 
together. I am homeless in the worst of snow-storms. 

Wednesday, October 15, 1913. The snow-storm has turned into 
a regular blizzard and is raging worse than ever. I can not get out- 
side. To live in tents now becomes more impossible every day, but 
the snow is not yet hard enough to enable us to build snow-houses. 
Our dogs lie outside, shrieking with cold and hunger like a human 
being in pain. They try to break into our tents and eat the little 
food left inside. If only the weather would give us a chance to get 
out and hunt reindeer! We need meat badly both for men and dogs. 

October 26,1913. The maximum temperature is —17 degrees Centi- 
grade, and the minimum -23 degrees. Although this is not very 
cold, it is enough for this time of year. However, everything might 
be all right if a terrible blizzard had not come up again. Very little 
food is left in the camp, and by to-night I shall have no fuel. My 
coal oil, of which I managed to bring a little to my tent from the 
wreck the other day, is so far gone that I have only sufficient to cook 
a cup of tea. Nobody knows what a cup of tea means to you under 
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such circumstances, unless 
he has learned through 
similar experiences. 

October 27, 1913. The 
blizzard is raging like dooms- 
day, and it is impossible to 
get outside. My double tent 
is quite snowed down. It is 
very nearly dark inside even 
atnoon. [havea piece of ice 
beside me, from which I chip 
off small pieces with which to 
quench my thirst. The Space Tue Esxmo “Crazy Innatnak” Wita THE INDIAN 
between my inside and out- Ha.F-BREED AND His WIre 
side tent is filled with snow. 

I have made my will to-day, as I do not believe that I shall get 
away alive from this place if the blizzard lasts many days longer. 
It is impossible to keep the blood circulating in such weather in a 
little tent where one has no place to move and is without any heating 
apparatus or anything hot to eat. I am a prisoner in my tent with- 
out fuel or food. My clothing is frozen on my body. I will go into 
my sleeping-bag and try to thaw out my frozen rags. 


It was November before I could start out for Churchill with the 
dog team. My companions were a half-crazy inland Eskimo named 
Illatnak, a lad who answered to the name of Attornok, and a half- 
breed Indian and his wife, whose lives I had saved when they were 
wrecked not far from our camp. We saw great herds of reindeer 
on the way, and once we had a more unwelcome visit from a pack 
of Barrenground wolves, who sometimes follow the reindeer. 

When I had reached Churchill and fitted myself out with good 
winter clothing of deer-skins, I made up my mind to continue my 
travelling with the Eskimos, in spite of all obstacles, until I had 
secured the ethnographical information and collections I wanted. 
It took me about three years to finish my work, during which 
time I investigated seven Eskimo tribes. I had many a struggle 
before I reached civilization, but the Eskimo says that a man never 
talks much about difficulties and dangers—they are for him to over- 
come, and if he can not master them he is no real man. Even now, 
as I sit here, in this restless city, and look back upon my experiences, 
I feel the call of the wilderness. My thoughts and longings return 
to the ice-fields of the north, where my friends the Eskimos still live 


the same vigorous and happy life, free from all the petty troubles and 
worries of civilized life. 











“THe CarriaGeE Roap Can Be SAveED ror THE Down Trip Some Time” 


On the Trail in the White Mountains 


By Auten H. Bent 


O SCANDINAVIAN needs to be told the value of mountains 
N as playgrounds or as training grounds. Pleasure, health, and 
freedom are always to be found on the heights, and together 
these things mean happiness. First to be climbed in the United 
States—two hundred and seventy-five years ago, for climbing began 
early here—the easiest to be reached to-day from the large cities of 
the northeastern part of the country, and with the largest mileage 
of trails, are the White Mountains, a region, roughly speaking, forty 
miles square in northern New Hampshire. 

In recent years, the Federal Government has taken part of the 
group as a Forest Reserve, which means that within its boundaries 
live timber can not be cut nor camp-fires lighted, except by special 
permit. The Government is making trails, and there are many small 
local clubs, composed mainly of summer residents, that are interested 
in trail work, nor should the work done by the Dartmouth (College) 
Outing Club be forgotten. 

Longer in the field than any of these, however, is the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston, organized more than forty years ago and 
with a membership at present of over two thousand. The Club 
came into being for the purpose of making the mountains of New 
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England more accessible, and to-day it has nearly two hundred and 
fifty miles of trails, three stone huts in charge of caretakers during 
the summer months, and ten open log shelters. The new guide book 
of the Club covers the ground thoroughly; with a copy of this and the 
maps that accompany it, and, with a compass in his pocket, the 
tramper cannot go far astray, provided he does not attempt too much 
and uses caution in fog and storms; for in the usual climbing months, 
July, August, and September, there are once in a while long and 
severe storms and also dense fogs. If you have ever faced a gale of 
a mile a minute, with driving snow or ice particles, you will not care 
to repeat the experience. Only two or three years ago, a September 
storm held a little group of shivering people snow-bound in one of the 
A. M. C. huts for four days, with the wind blowing a hundred miles 
an hour. The same storm blew the Chocorua Peak House entirely 
to pieces and did thousands of dollars’ worth of damage to trails. In 
1900, two strong men lost their lives on the way up Mount Washing- 
ton in a similar storm in July. At other times of the year, even 
greater caution is necessary. Fortunately such storms are rare, but 
when they come, do not hesitate, but get down into the timber 
quickly. 

While the mountains are interesting at any time of the year, and 
many prefer the winter months, when ski and snow-shoes can be used, 
a majority find it pleasanter and more convenient to go in summer or 
early autumn. The beginning of summer, with its long days and 
delicate colorings, 
is theoretically avian maa 
the best time, but AE an 
it has one draw- I \ ; 
back, the presence 
in the woods of 
vast armed bands 
of mosquitoes, 
black flies, and 


midges, and these CR 
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ratio to their size. I have no positive information about the imps 
that drove Peer Gynt out of Dovrefjeld, but somehow I have a feeling 
that they were the European relatives of the black flies and midges 
of the American mountains. 

In some respects, the last half of September, and frequently the 
first part of October, proves the best time of year for tramping in 
New England. The air is cool, and the coloring is beautiful beyond 
all superlatives, while the first snow on the mountain tops adds to the 
contrasts. Some years, however, there are long storms at that season. 
Twice I have not been able to see a mountain for four days, but it 
is no use trying to foretell the weather—not in New England, and a 
part of its charm, after all, is its variety. 

The advice usually given, “Don’t tramp in the woods or climb 
mountains without a companion,” is sound, but if you must go with 
only your camera or your thoughts for company—and I confess I 
like to stand alone on the heights—be sure at least to tell where and 
how you expect to go. 

The novice will do well to take counsel of his friends who have 
gone on the trail before. The experienced climber knows that stout 
clothing must be worn, that strong and comfortable shoes and a 
sweater or something of the kind to put on at the end of the climb 
are absolute necessities; nor does he need to be told that, while lungs 
and muscles can be easily trained, a strong heart is necessary to begin 
with. Nor should the mental 
equipment be overlooked. 

Now Mr. Hiker, Mrs. Hiker, 
or Miss Hiker, let us be off. The 
two best centers for intensive 
' _ climbing are Randolph, at the 
‘ . 4 northern base of the Presidential 
F or Great Range, and the Glen 
House, seven or eight miles away, 
at the eastern base of Mount 
Washington. Let us begin with 
the latter. The Glen House is 
about 1,600 feet above the sea, 
and Mount Washington, the 
highest point in New England, 
6,293 feet, so that 4,700 feet is as 
much climbing as can be done on 
one mountain, but that can be 
madeas hard oraseasy asyoulike. 
We will ignore the cog-wheel rail- 
road on the other side of themoun- 
“We Wr Icvore rae Coo-wneen Ranroan” tain and begin with the easiest 
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route, the carriage road, eight 
miles in length. The upper part 
of this is above the trees and has 
fine outlooks; it is worth going 
over at least once, but it can be 
saved for the down trip some 
time. Of trails to the summit, 
the one by Huntington Ravine 
is difficult and even dangerous; 
it ought not to be attempted by 
the inexperienced. From the 
east side, the most popular trail 
is by way of Tuckerman Ravine, 
which has snow until the end of 
July. This is the shortest and 
one of the most satisfying. While 
the ascent from the road, start- 
ing about three miles south of 
the Glen House, has been made 
in less than two hours, it is wise 
to allow twice that time. 

Nearly a mile farther south 
on the same road, another inter- 
esting path makes its start, the . 

Glen Boulder Trail, so called ee ee eee 
from a big stone poised on the 

mountain side. Passing this landmark, we go on by way of Boott 
Spur, which can also be reached by a branch from the Tuckerman 
Ravine trail. From the Glen House yet another trail starts through 
the Great Gulf, which, like the so-called ravines bearing the names 
of the botanist Tuckerman and the geologist Huntington, is really 
a cirque, carved by an old residual glacier into the side of the moun- 
tain. The early explorers, before the days of trails, ascended from 
the east, and the first trail, made more than a hundred years ago, 
started from that side. 

Beginning in 1819, when Abel Crawford and his son, Ethan Allen 
Crawford, began their path from what is now the Crawford House, 
the west side became the popular approach, and remained so for many 
years. This is now the region of the railroad and the big hotels. 
From Bretton Woods, the Mount Pleasant path joins the Crawford 
path above the tree line, and three years ago a new trail through the 
Ammonoosuc Ravine was added to the west-side trails. It is possible 
also to start farther south by the old Davis path, reopened in 1910. 
From the railroad at Bemis station, eight miles below the Crawford 
House, and a thousand feet above the sea, it is fifteen miles to the 
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summit. This route is the longest of all, and requires two days; for 
an early start is hardly possible. For a dozen miles or so it is a wilder- 
ness trail, but there are several peaks just off the path that should be 
ascended. It joins the Glen Boulder-Boott Spur path and then 
crosses over to the Crawford path. The summer after it was opened, 
the present Councillor of Improvements of the A. M. C. and I spent 
two days on the trail without meeting a soul, though it was in the 
height of the climbing season. We went by easy stages, for it was 
warm, we had heavy packs, and the berries required some attention. 
Blueberries and raspberries are pretty sure to stop the hiker, but 
they should be regarded as a special favor of Providence and should 
not be counted on. The same year in early June, when I was helping 
to trim the trail, we had snow squalls and frost feathers at the same 
time as the wild flowers bloomed all around us. They are not to be 
seen in such profusion at other times of the year, though the Green- 
land sandwort and other Arctic plants bloom a little later. There is 
another kind of Arctic inhabitant that the hiker should be on the 
lookout for, a little butterfly whose nearest relatives are in distant 
Labrador. He was stranded here in the ice age. 

From the north, Mount Washington is reached by the Randolph 
path, a little over ten miles from 
Randolph station; so it will be 
seen that the tramper has the 
choice of at least ten routes up 
the highest of the mountains, 
every one interesting, and several 
with variations and cut-offs. 
From Randolph there are three 
or four ways of reaching the A. 
M. C. huts at Madison Spring, 
the hardest way, through King 
Ravine, being the most interest- 
ing. In the wildest part of the 
ravine there is a choice of going 
under or over the tremendous 
boulders—subway or elevated. 
At the huts, food and lodging 
for a limited number may be 
obtained during the months of 
July, August, and September. 
At Madison Spring the first of 
the Club huts was built in 1888. 
A second was added in 1911, for 
“A Cuorce or Gorwa Unper or Over tue Tar. it 18 a popular location. They 

MENDous BouLpers—Susway or Etevateo” are at an altitude of 4,800 feet, in 
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a col between Mount §& 
Madison, 5,380 feet, and ~ 
Mount Adams, 5,805 feet, 
the latter being the next 
to the highest and one of 
the most interesting of 
the White Mountains. 
For those who wish to 
spend some time on the 
very summit of Mount 
Washington, there are 
hotel facilities. . n ““ NEAR THE LAKES OF THE CLOUDS, AT AN ALTITUDE OF ABOUT 
On the other side of 5,000 Fret, Is tHe SEconD or THE CLUB Huts” 
Mount Washington, near 





i the Lakes of the Clouds, at an altitude of about 5,000 feet, is the 


second of the Club huts, a day’s tramp from Madison Spring. The 
third of the Club huts is in Carter Notch, 3,450 feet above sea level, 
reached by a good trail four miles long, starting back of the Glen 
House. This is a day’s tramp from either of the other huts or from 
Randolph, so that a four days’ tramping trip, going light, is possible. 

There are, of course, other good climbing centres, the Crawford 
House and the Profile House, for people who do not have to count 
the cost, and Waterville, Jackson, and North Woodstock for those 
with more moderate purses. On the outskirts are Intervale, Bart- 
lett, Whitefield, Twin Mountain, Shelburne, Gorham, and Jefferson 
on the railroad, and Benton, Easton, Whiteface, Wonalancet, and 
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“Av tHE Huts Foop anp Lopatnc May Be OstTaineD” 


North Chatham in secluded side chapels. The large summer colonies 
at Bethlehem, Sugar Hill, and North Conway are made up of people 
who enjoy the mountains from the verandas, or who have motor 
cars to take them to the beginning of the trails. In the lake country to 
the south are many low mountains with beautiful outlooks, while to the 
north and northeast is a region of wooded heights only now being 
partly opened up. In this latter region, near the Border Mountains, 
is said to be the finest of all the notches. A rough trail was opened 
to it, the Mahoosuc Notch, last summer, and some day a camp will 
be built there, and a trail 
cut to Grafton Notch, 
just over the state bound- 
ary in Maine. 

The most independent 
mortal on earth is the man 
with knapsack and blank- 
ets on his back. Properly 
trained and equipped, he 
can stay out one night 
or for weeks. For such 
the open front log and 
“Tue Open Front Loc anp Bark SHELTERS OF THE Appa- bark shelters of the Ap- 

LacHIAN Mounrams CLUB” palachian Mountain Club 
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were built. They accommodate from six to ten people, though frequently 
more squeeze in, and they are free to any one who wishes to use them, 
but the Club expects that they will be left clean, and that great 
caution will be observed with firewood and fires. 

Of course, there are trials on the trail. I have suffered from heat 
when climbing in February, cut trails during snow-storms in Sep- 
tember, had to change all my plans because of a fog that shut out all of 
the world beyond a radius of twenty feet, lost my glasses fighting off 
“yellow jackets,’’ and had the broadest of views ruined by the smallest 
of insects. Heat and wet have a way of upsetting our plans, not to 
say our dispositions. There are days when pack and feet both seem 
made of lead, and evenings when camp-fires refuse to burn, and black 
flies torture you, but if you have had such experiences on the trail, 
look backward and see if the pleasures do not outweigh the trials. 
The winding trail, the brook beside it, the balsam-laden air, the sun- 
shine and shadow, the wonderful clouds, the rugged cliffs and peaks 
looming ahead, the sunset coloring, the light of the camp-fire, the 
peace of it all, are not these the things that live in the memory? If 
you have not yet had such experiences, the pleasures and trials are 
all before you. 


A Picture 


By Mavrice Francis Eaan 


Small, lemon-tinted blossoms dot the shore 
Where rocks are touched by ripples; butterflies 
Made by the sun in silver shine and rise 

Upon the Sound in rays that westward pour. 
Gulls glide and float and in the soft air soar, 
Creatures of grace; they watch with eager eyes 
The crystal depths—a sudden dart! There dies 
An argent fish—the gull sails as before: 


A splash of foam, and swift a young athlete, 
All ivory and rose, dives to the cool 

And brilliant waves; another dauntless springs 
And yet another, swimmers strong and fleet, 
To whom the sea belongs by Viking rule— 
And, over all, a Danish skylark sings: 


Helsingér, Morning, June 16, 1917. 








The Three Cottages 


By Fanny ALVING 
Translated from the Swedish for the Review 
PART II 


T was no secret to the little lady that she was inclined to be ro- 
mantic, but when she caught sight of the third cottage, she opened 
her eyes wide. Did it really look like that, or was it all a creation 

of her fancy? It seemed as though all the saga books in the world 
had suddenly spread out their pages before her. 

Yet all she could see was one window that peeped at her from 
between two cherry-trees. It was fairly large and had small square 
panes. She had seen similar windows before, but none just like that. 
It seemed to look at her both wisely and cautiously. The gray branch 
of an apple-tree crossed it diagonally. Above the cherry-tree she 
saw the top of the chimney. A little potato patch lay between her 
and the knoll. The vines grew high and luxuriant, and she had to 
hunt for the path. It crept under the potato vines along the edge of 
the ditch, and when it reached the foot of the knoll it hid under the 
grass. If one did not know it was there, one could hardly find it. 

A little gray half-timbered cottage stood under a clump of fruit 
trees, looking as if it were asleep. It was a long time since it had 
noticed that anything happened to it. It had not felt it when the 
paint fell off and the moss crept over it. The trees had grown 
strong and wound their arms about it, protecting it from the severest 
storms. The fire ladder had tired of standing at attention and had 
sunk down on the moss, where it seemed to lie sleeping across what 
had perhaps, once upon a time, been a yard. The little lady had to 
step over it to reach the entry. It was a low gray entry with a low 
gray door, and in the door stood a key as large as if it belonged to a 
church. She knocked a few times, but no one answered. She 
knocked once more, then turned the key and stepped in. 

She stood for at least a minute peering in without seeing any- 
thing, but then her look encountered a pair of small dark eyes. 

“Good day,” she said, nodding. 

“Why, bless me!” said a voice which expressed the most un- 
feigned surprise, and an old woman rose from a chair by the window. 

The little lady had never seen such an old woman. It seemed as 
though a very old pig had dressed itself in a red-checked kerchief and 
an old jacket and a gray woollen dress. Unconsciously she glanced 
down the sleeves. No, it was not a pair of cloven hoofs that stuck 
out, but a pair of human hands, small hands, wrinkled and gray, 
human hands that had worked and toiled till they lost their shape. 
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The old woman did not boast much of a chin, but she had a nose 
that resembled a snout and a skin that might have adorned an old 
leather cannon. It was yellow-brown and rough, and around 
the eyes it had amused itself by blowing up a number of little pouches. 
But in the midst of all this shone a pair of human eyes, a pair of smal] 
dark human eyes, there was no doubt of that. 

“To think that I should get such fine company!” 

The little lady smiled pleasantly. “‘I thought it would be nice 
to step in as I passed.” She took one of the tiny hands that were 
extended to her. It was a very cold little hand. 

“That’s very kind of you.” 

The room was quite dark. It had two windows, but a heavy cur- 
tain hung before one, and the apple-tree shaded the other. The little 
lady felt herself almost like a vision, as she stood there in her white 
dress, which seemed actually to give out light. Perhaps the old 
woman felt it too. 

‘It’s real grand for any one like me to get such fine company.” 
Her voice sounded a little shy. 

“Then perhaps you don’t get company very often?”’ 

“No, but please sit down. You're not afraid to sit down, are 
you?” 

“Why should I be afraid?” The little lady sat down on a black- 
ish chair near the hearth. The old woman remained standing in the 
middle of the floor. 

“Why, I suppose there’s nothing here to sit on that’s like what 
you're used to.” 

The lady looked around a little. “I think it’s very pleasant 
here,” she said. 

“But I suppose you think it’s frightfully old-fashioned ?”’ 

“That isn’t any fault is it? Don’t you, too, think the old things 
are cozy?” 

The small eyes met hers for a moment. “Oh, yes, I do, but I’m 
so old myself.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Well I’m so old I really ought to be dead. I’m eighty-eight 
years old, I am.”’ 

The lady looked at her. “I should never have guessed it.”’ 

A slight tremor passed over the old face. “Shouldn’t you? 
Bless me, you say it just like Anton.”’ She nodded toward the win- 
dow. ‘“He’s my neighbor, he and his mother. He’s a good boy.” 

“So Anton is good, is he?” 

“Yes, I should say he’s good. He and his mother are kind folks. 
He splits wood for me, and before he splits it he hauls it home from 
the woods, for I can’t stand to do as much as I used to.” 

“No, that’s not to be wondered at.” 
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The old woman had returned to her chair, which stood in front of 
a queer old table. The lady had never seen anything like that table; 
it looked as though some one had once upon a time laid a plank over 
a carpenter’s bench and called it a table. The plank had never 
known paint. It was partly hidden under an old newspaper, beside 
which lay a pair of spectacles and a bit of hard, dry rye bread. 

““No, it isn’t any wonder, but, do you know, sometimes I feel 
it even now. You see, I’ve always been used to working—and to go 
here and help an old woman for nothing isn’t a man’s job, is it?” 

“But haven’t you any children that could help you?” 

The old woman did not answer at once. For a moment she gazed 
out into space, but suddenly she roused herself. “‘No, I haven’t. 
It would have been nice if I had.” 

The lady looked down at her hands. On the left there was a 
narrow brass ring. “But you have been married?” 

“Yes, I was married for four years, but then he died. It’s sixty- 
one years ago come Michaelmas.’ 

*‘And have you lived here alone ever since?”” There was a trace 
of astonishment in the little lady’s voice, which she could not con- 
ceal. 

“Yes, I have lived here. You see, ma’am, I was born in this 
house. Haven’t you noticed that it’s kind of a peculiar cottage?” 

The little lady looked about her. It was a peculiar cottage, 
there was no doubt of that. She had never been in a room with walls 
of blackened logs with moss growing in the cracks. She had never 
sat by a fireplace made of stone slabs and earth, but surely that was 
not what the old woman meant. 

“Perhaps you haven’t noticed how high it is under the roof?” 

It was a roof of sooty beams, and some one had pasted under it a 
scalloped border cut from newspapers. 

“It’s a lovely roof,” she said. 

The old woman nodded. “Itisthat,’ shesaid. ‘“‘This house was 
built for soldiers. My father was a soldier, and at that time the 
soldiers wore a high cockade on their caps; so it wouldn’t do to build 
a low roof. Not for them.” The old cracked voice had a note of 
dignity. 

“You mean they couldn’t have walked upright ?”’ 

The old woman nodded. She really looked like an aged pig 
confirming something with a nod. 

“Just so. But my father could walk in this cottage as straight 
as a candle, and he wasn’t a small man either. When I was a little 
girl I thought it was such fun to look up at the cockade on his cap; 
it seemed so high up. But now there’s nothing but the roof left.” 
“That was a long time ago.” 


“Yes, it’s a long time ago. Sometimes I think it’s a very long 
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time. There were two soldiers living here then, for we have another 
room across the hall.’”’ She nodded toward the door. “And now 
there’s only me left.” 

“And the others?”’ 

“They're gone.” The room was quite still for a few moments. 
“T can tell you that when a body gets to be eighty-eight years old 
she’s seen right many pass away.” 

“é Yes.”’ : 

‘And sometimes I get to wondering why I’m not taken.” 

The lady did not answer, and the reason was that she could not 
speak. She felt a strange impulse to weep. The room was small 
and dark, the floor old and black, the hearth low and gray. On the 
hearth lay a few sticks of fallen branches, decaying in the centre. 
The bit of rye bread by the newspaper on the table looked as if that, 
too, might have had a tale to tell. 

“T suppose it gets pretty dark here in the winter?” she asked 
at last. 

“Yes, it does that, but Anton is so kind, he splits wood.” 

“But even so?”’ 

“And then, of course, I can go to bed.” 

“‘And there is kerosene.”” The lady spoke cheerfully. She felt 
an irresistible desire to say something cheerful. 

The little narrow eyes peeped up at her for an instant. “Yes, 
in the store.” 

“And perhaps Anton helps you to get a few things home once in 
a while?” 

There was no immediate answer. ‘Yes, he does that when there 
is anything to bring.” 

There was something in the voice that told more than many vol- 
umes. 

“I suppose you have some little aid in your old age?” she said, 
still cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve had poor relief ever since I got so poorly I couldn’t 
work. That’s nine years ago now.” 

“And how much does that amount to in this parish?” 

“Tt’s ten pounds of bacon, twenty-five of rye, and twelve of 
wheat, and six kronor besides.”’ 

“For how long a time?” 

“Why, for a year, of course.” The old woman’s voice sounded 
a bit astonished. 

The lady was silent for a moment. “But that can’t last you a 
whole year?” 

The tiny dark eyes looked at her. ‘“‘No, it doesn’t last the whole 
year, of course it doesn’t.” 

“And when that is gone, how do you manage?” 
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“Well, then—of course it’s a little hard, but it’s a shame to com- 
plain. God has always given me good health, and that’s a blessing, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed, but you can’t live on that.” 

te that you can’t, but still it would be worse if a body were 
sick.” 

“But how do you manage when there is an end of the poor relief?” 

“Why, I try to make the gifts of God go as far as possible.” 

“But after that?” 

“I always get a loaf when they bake at the neighbors. I get 
that regular, and they lend me the paper.” 

The lady sat searching for words. ‘You have some very pretty 
furniture,” she said at last. It was the third time she spoke in that 
cheerful voice. She had suddenly noticed something that roused 
her curiosity. In an obscure corner of the fireplace stood an old iron 
pot on three legs, but it showed no trace of having been used for cook- 
ing. Everything looked strangely empty. Through the door of 
the old oven she could plainly see that no baking had been done 
in it for a long time. From the fireplace her eyes wandered to the 
bed. It was an old-fashioned bed made fast to the wall and with a 
striped cotton curtain which concealed almost the whole bed and 
extended beyond it. Perhaps it was just as well. 

The woman sat looking at her with her small, dark eyes. “‘ You 
said it so kindly,” she remarked suddenly. 

“What do you mean?” 

** I mean that the manor folks are real kind.”’ 

The little lady sat looking at the fireplace for a while. “But 
suppose you should be ill?” 

“If I should be ill? Why, Tlltell you. We have sort of an agree- 
ment about that, the neighbors and I. They look in r 

“Every day?” 

““No, not every day. That would be too much to expect. But we 
have the smoke.” 

The lady looked at her with a puzzled expression. 

“From the chimney,” said the woman in reply to the question 
in the other’s face. “‘ When they see there’s smoke rising in the morn- 
ing, then they know I’m alive. We've agreed about that.” 

“And if there isn’t any smoke?” asked the lady, her voice trem- 
bling a little. 

“Tf there isn’t any smoke? Why then—”’ The little dark eyes gazed 
into the fireplace, as if they saw something unusual there. “Why 
then,” she repeated, “‘I want to tell you that I’m not afraid to die.” 





Mr. Léfmark sat at the table in the yard cleaning his gun when 
the little lady stepped out from the lane. 
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** Well,” he said, smiling a little, ““you look very solemn.” 

‘That is because I feel solemn,” she replied, sitting down in the 
garden chair. “I have rarely felt so solemn in my whole life.” 

“Really? And what have you got in your bottle?” 

*“*T have got—but I hardly think there is room for it all in a bottle. 
In the first place, I have seen a vendetta, and it was no less gruesome 
because it was not bloody.” 

Excellent!” 

*‘And I have met a poetess who did not know she was a poetess.”’ 

“That is absolutely impossible.” 

“And thirdly I have found out what your lout of a carpenter 
sees when he stands staring.” 

He glanced up from the gun. “And what is it? I am really 
curious to know.”’ 

“You will soon know, and you will even see it, for I brought a 
specimen with me. But the fourth thing I hardly know whether I can 
show you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I can’t describe it. I am afraid it would sound bom- 
bastic.”’ 

“You might try.’ He peered into the barrel of his gun with a 
half smile. ‘“‘I promise to be charitable.” 

“In that case, I may tell you that I have seen the most beautiful 
image of human dignity that it has ever been my good fortune to 
meet.” 

He glanced up from his gun and looked at her. Her expression 
startled him. “Down in those hovels?” he said, with a slight motion 
in the direction of the cottages. 
“Yes,”’ she said, “‘in those hovels.”’ 









Davin Epstrom with His Great Eacte DESIGNED FOR THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT OTTUMWA 


David Edstrom 


By Cart JOHANNES SODERGREN 


THE SIXTH IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON 
SCANDINAVIAN ARTISTS IN AMERICA 


first creation of David Edstrém’s art since his return to 

America after many years’ sojourn in Europe. In its light 
upward sweep, defying the hardness of the sculptor’s materials, it is 
an emblem of the human spirit that struggles eternally toward the 
light, and it seems not unfitting that this buoyant symbol of victory 
should be placed in the community where the artist’s own early 
fight for existence began. It is the mature work of one who has 
himself overcome obstacles that would have daunted all but the 
strongest, and who finds himself now “the friend of princes” and an 
artist of European fame. 

Born in 1873, in the thrifty province of Smaland in Sweden, 
Edstrém came to America a lad of seven with his immigrant parents. 
They settled in Burlington, Iowa, where David attended the public 
schools, until he was fourteen. Afterwards he moved to Ottumwa 


A MAGNIFICENT eagle with wings spread for flight is the 
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in the same state and there earned his living by the poorest kind of 
labor—selling newspapers in the street, working in the packing-houses 
or as a section hand on the railroads. But the fire of the born artist 
burned within him and gave him no rest. He was thrown so violently 
between the extremes of high ambition and crushing despair that, 
finally, the realization of his dream became to him a matter of life 
and death. At the age of twenty-one, he bade his parents and 
friends farewell and started out to “beat” his way, after the manner 
of a tramp, to New York. Arrived there, he shipped as a coal-heaver 
on board a Danish steamer and so managed to reach Stockholm, 
the goal of all his longings. 

Naturally, the doors of opportunity did not swing open of their 
own accord to the penniless tramp, whose work-hardened fingers 
could hardly hold the tools of his art. The powers that ruled in the 
Academy thought him mad, but his impassioned determination 
created opportunities, first to demonstrate his talent, and then to 
realize his consuming desire for study and self-expression. By sheer 
dogged persistence he gained an entrance into the Technical School 
and, two years later, into the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. While a 
student there, he sold his first 
sketch for fifteen hundred dollars. 
A serious illness, brought on by 
want and exposure, threatened 
to bring his brilliant career to 
an untimely end, but the favor- 
ing climes of bleak Lapland and 
of sunny Italy restored him to 
his former vigor. Moreover, the 
art atmosphere of Italy brought 
the first fruits of his genius to full 
and strong maturity. 

These early hardships, how- 
ever, were a matter of choice 
rather than of necessity. He 
preferred to starve rather than 
to prove false to his vision, or 
rather, he forgot all about life 
and death in the single-minded 
pursuit of his idea], while he 
consistently refused to cater to 
the merely conventional, fashion- 
able, or popular. The struggle 
has not been in vain. Out of 
this “astounding career,” says 
Haldane Macfall, “has evolved 





David Edstrém, Sculptor 
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a personality and a vigorous soul, 
such as was bound to utter itself 
in rare fashion and compelling 
art.” Having run the full gamut 
of human experience, Edstrém 
knows life writ large. He has 
travelled from the top to the 
bottom and from the bottom to 
the top again on the far side of 
the valley, and there is no shade 
of feeling or variety of sentiment 
to which he is a stranger. To 
overcome the obstacles that 
barred his way requiredan almost 
superhuman energy, and that 
very effort has set free the native 
strength of his spirit, the elemen- 
tal power that makes each one 
of his works seem a distributing 
center of dynamic force. 
Leading art critics of the old 
world and numerous writers in 
David Edstrom, Sculptor the art journals both of Europe 
Siete dies ate Kemet ‘Wieneeen and America have borne abun- 
dant testimony to his achieve- 
ments. Among them, W. G. Blaikie Murdock, writing in the American 
Magazine of Art, mentions him with Carl Milles as one of the two 
men in Sweden whose work towers high above that of all others. 
Edstrém has exhibited successfully in London, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Florence, Vienna, Munich, Gothenburg, and, most recently, 
in America. To his friends he seems something of an orator and a poet 
too, and one of the rarest treats that life has offered to the present 
writer is the “flow of soul” which Edstrém pours out in a gathering 
that understands and enters into rapport with his inspiration. The 
high order of mind and character that have emerged out of the fire 
like a fine Damascus blade give him the penetrating vision and 
impassioned ardor of the prophet. For he is a seer, simple and direct 
as a child, but fearless and strong as the prophet of a new dispensation. 
Three years ago he returned to the country which he still considers 
his own, and which he loves above all others, because it gives the 
freest play to human endeavor. When visiting his old home in 
Ottumwa, he was welcomed enthusiastically with a banquet, in which 
citizens of all races were glad to take part. There and then, he 
promised to design the Soldiers Monument which the county of 
Wapello proposed to erect in honor of its heroes of the Civil War, 
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and the work has now progressed so 
far that we can appreciate its lofty 
monumental character. The great eagle, 
measuring five feet in height and eight 
feet in the spread of its wings, which is 
to be poised on top of a high column, is 
completed, and the sculptor is now at 
work in his New York studio on the four 
reliefs that are to decorate the base. 
They constitute a human epic of war: 
first the parting; then the mad charge; 
then the soldier’s death in the forest, 
as the battle rushes past him; and, 
lastly, a quiet scene which the artist 
calls “‘Reconstruction,” a woman and 
boy ploughing in the cold light of the 
morning sun that rises over the prairie. 

Better than an extended description, 
the following partial catalogue of 
Edstrém’s works may serve asa cloud of 
witnesses to indicate the present scope 
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David Edstrém, Sculptor 
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David Edstrém, Sculptor 
SISTERS 


of his art and the vein of his genius: 
Young Peasant Girl, Hermaphrodite, 
Industry, Triumph of Labor, Old Peasant, 
Old Italian Soldier, Caliban, Fear, Envy, 
Pride, Poverty, Lucifer, the Siren, the 
Hunchback, the Athlete, Two Souls, 
February, Ophelia, the Sphinz, the Cliff, 
the Clouds, Day and Night, Rhapsody, 
Fiat Lux. In Caliban there is degrada- 
tion, agony, and dawning hope, while 
Poverty has been described as “one cry 
of horror out of the depths.” The 
wasted figure of Ophelia is like an in- 
carnate sigh. Of the Sphinz one critic 
says that “it is impossible to be unmov- 
ed by the uncanny scrutiny of thoseeyes, 
as of a bird of prey ranging the world in 
search of quarry.”” The Clouds gives 
the half-veiled contour of two lovers 
in close embrace, moving in airy flight 
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toward distant harmonious 
spheres. The wind, which carries 
them along, seems to threaten 
a momentary disruption, but 
over all there is an earnest of a 
glorious consummation of un- 
dying hopes. Face speaks to face 
in a language that is not of this 
earth. The whole is a surpass- 
ingly original and unique concep- 
tion. Fearisacringing, gibbering 
petrification of the subject, a fig- 
ure rolling on its back, drawing 
up its knees, curling its toes, and 
literally screaming out its abject 
terror. A child on seeing the 
picture of it said: “I should 
hate to be alone with that thing 
at night.” Rhapsody is construct- 
ed in flowing lines like the melt- 
ing measure of a poem, to convey 
David Edstrom, Sculptor a sense of aspiration, like the 
soul of a flower forcing its way 
through the hard soil, pouring 
forth its fragrance as a holy sacrifice to life. A few of Edstrém’s 
conceptions are forbidding in the extreme, but in the great ellipse in 
which this artist moves, sharp contrasts are inevitable to complete the 
circuit of the rounded whole, and, in the words of Rodin, the true artist 
finds in ugliness itself the beauty of truth. 

His portrait busts all live and speak, but more than that, they 
think and feel, and the thoughts are always those of the heart. 
Every portrait seems to condense an entire biography and to give us 
the very essence of the personality with pitiless psychology. Among 
his more recent busts is that of the late Princess Patricia of Con- 
naught. Earlier portraits are those of his Excellency Erik von 
Trolle, Countess Alice Trolle, Baron Beck-Friis, the Portuguese 
singer Senor Francisco D’Andrade, Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, and 
others. 

Some critics believe that Edstrém’s portrait busts represent the 
most successful part of his artistic accomplishment, and this is a 
high compliment, since nothing else makes such demands on the 
artist’s skill. Yet such comparisons are futile; his portraits and 
imaginative works can not be compared, inasmuch as they belong to 
different categories. In the latter, too, he divines with the same 
subtle intuition, but there his subject is the heart of the world. He 
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never notes the merely pretty, ae 
never embellishes nor ornaments. | 
Overlooking useless detail, he 
seizes the meaning of the whole 
andcutsto the very center, cleav- 
ing the form and revealing the 
very soul. With the true elo- 
quence of the poet and the orator 
he makes us forget the language 
to listen to the message itself. 
He seems to set free the spirit of 
the material in which he works, 
and Collins Baker once said of 
his statues and statuettes that 
they were “‘stone lit up with 
spirit. Extraordinarily his dead 
material seems to flicker up with 
indwelling life, looking so you 
would swear they had just mov- 
ed, almost imperceptibly, and 
had again composed themselves avd Edstrim, Sculptor 
into immobility.” fa ceibee 

Atpresent Edstrém’s thoughts 
are centered on monumental tasks. Of his genius in this realm the 
London Times wrote: ‘The most interesting of Edstrém’s works 
are sketches which seem to demand an architectural setting and 
sometimes even to suggest it. For instance, the little sketch of the 
two Putti might be continued in a frieze; and as we see it, it is a mere 
fragment like a broken piece of music. The fine Mother and Child is 
evidently meant to be a part of some larger whole; but it and most 
of these sketches make us wish to see the larger whole and to dis- 
cover whether Mr. Edstrém has an architectural sense equal to his 
lyric power.” Surely the architectural sense of such pieces as the 
Sphinx, the Five Continents, and the Cliff, the sculpturesque grandeur 
in some of his portraits, and many recurring hints in all his works, 
speak of power to create colossal designs for great spaces. They give 
us promise of a monumental sculptor of the highest rank—a promise 
that is already redeemed in his partly completed Soldiers’ Monument 
and is, no doubt, destined to show a yet richer fulfillment. 





Portsmouth Doorways 


By A RaMBLER AaBouTt PortTsMoUTH 


When Associates from the West or tourists from Scandinavia ask the advice of the Editors of the 
Review about a few days’ sight-seeing, we never send them to Wall Street or Niagara Falls. These 
things are obvious. When Americans go to Europe we seek out the old as well as the new. Our thirteen 
original colonies still offer much of interest to the quiet traveler. Boston should be a center for many 
expeditions, and nowhere can the life of the eighteenth century and early years of the Republic be 
studied more pleasantly than in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. For the following paragraphs we are 
indebted to one who knows Aldrich’s “Old Town by the Sea.” —The Editors. 


EFORE the Revolution, Portsmouth was the capital of New 
Hampshire. For many years New Hampshire, like Massa- 
chusetts and unlike Connecticut and Rhode Island, had a 

governor appointed by the Crown—a petty viceroy; and by a chance 
unusual, if not unique, in British colonial records, the governorship 
became virtually hereditary in a native family—that of Wentworth. 
While the Province was still under the authority of Massachusetts, 
John Wentworth, a Portsmouth man, was for five or six years Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of New Hampshire. After an interval, when New 
Hampshire was given an in- 
dependent charter, his son, Ben- 
ning Wentworth, was named 
Governor; under him, a Ports- 
mouth man, William Pepperell, 
commanded the forces which 
captured Louisbourg from the 
French; Pepperell was rewarded 
by abaronetcy. Benning Went- 
worth, who had no son, was 
succeeded by his nephew, John 
Wentworth. This second John 
Wentworth, later a baronet, re- 
mained in office till the Revolu- 
tion. 

The family bore a Yorkshire 
name distinguished in England, 
andseems to have been recognized 
as remotely akin by Lord Rock- 
ingham and Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Other Portsmouth families and 
worthies were of more nearly 
gentle origin than was frequent 
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of the Champernounes of 

Dartington in Devon; 

the Sherburnes were al- 

lowed by the Herald’s 

Office to bear the arms of 

Sherburne of Stonyhurst 

in Lancashire; the Pen- 

hallows sprang from 

: Cornish gentry; and so 
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seaport, was at one time a royal 
capital and a town whose aris- 
tocracy, though engaged in com- 
merce, had more than usual claim 
to its innocent social pretence. 
Portsmouth trade, originally 
in fish and timber, had long been 
considerable. The still abun- 
dant woods of the region had 
combined with the depth and the 
safety of its harbor to make ita 
center of ship-building. Ship- 
building requires skilful artisans. 
These conditions developed cer- 
tain unusual features—excellent 
construction of houses, almost 
always wooden; an instinctive 
sense of proportion in the design 
of these; something like a local 
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Tue Jacop WENDELL Doorway 
(LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY) 


style of architecture; exceptional 
refinement of detail, particularly 
in mouldings and carvings; and 
beautifully delicate, simple fur- 
niture. 

Since the Revolution, Ports- 
mouth has had the good fortune 
of less prosperity than the other 
seaports of early New England. 
In consequence, despite at least 
two disastrous fires, one in 1806, 
the other in 1813, it still retains 
more of its eighteenth-century 
aspect than could otherwise have 
been the case. A number of 
houses remain, mostly in decay, 
which show how stately the 
surroundings of the provincial 
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gentry were; and there is 
at least one street—Gates 
Street—where almost 
every house, of well-to-do 
though not aristocratic 
kind, shown on a map of 
1813, and presumably 
then fifty or sixty years 
old, is standing tothisday, 
though many are super- 
ficially altered. 

Any traveler who will 
pass a few hours in rambl- 
ing about the streets of 
Portsmouth will therefore 
find himself rewarded by 
many glimpses of what an 
American royal capital 
was like under George 
III. The things to look Ajj) ¥e>ee f 
for are the proportions (1) \#+2%."==_ yi WAC + ¢ 
af the old houses, the Fort Constitution (New Caste). THere Has Bren a 


delicacy : of their COrMIC€S = Forr ar tHe Pornt rroM EARLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
and their window mould- Century. Tue Gate Here Sxown Is or asout 1812 


ings, and, above all, the 

simple but admirable details of their doorways. Often, too, 
the roofs with their dormer windows and their massive chimneys 
are of unusual merit; and the so-called “hip roofs” of the houses 
built after 1750 mark something like a local style. 

In general, of course, the interiors are not accessible to the public. 
The greater number of old houses are either still occupied by people 
of such quality as originally built them or else used as tenements, 
and so equally private. Fortunately there are now three houses in 
Portsmouth regularly open to the public during summer months. 
Two of these are among the finest of the eighteenth century; the 
third is later, giving an admirable example of what surrounded 
Portsmouth ship-captains from 1800 to 1850. In all are examples 
of Portsmouth furniture, though most of the furniture now in the 
two older houses is rather more elaborate than was generally made in 
Portsmouth. 

The first, and most noted, of these three houses is on Market 
Street. Built about 1760 by the Moffatts, it has never had an inter- 
val of decay. During the nineteenth century, it was owned by the 
Ladds, who have recently put it, for a long term of years, in the hands 
of the Colonial Dames of New Hampshire. The Colonial Dames 
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have restored its original features, furnished 
it in accordance with its period, and opened 
it as an historical museum. It has retained 
its generous garden and outbuildings; its 
details, particularly the cornices, chimney- 
pieces, and staircase, are the acme of New 
Hampshire splendor under George III. Its 
great hall, probably the most dignified in 
New England, still retains the original 
pictured paper. The scale of this hall, how- 
ever, renders the general plan of the house 
at least awkward, if not inconvenient. 

And convenience was the chief feature 
of Portsmouth houses in general. So the 
second accessible house is in some respects 
more typically interesting. This is the 
Wentworth-Gardner house, on the river, 
at the foot of Gardner Street. It was 
built about 1760 for Thomas Wentworth, 
a brother of the last royal governor; 
confiscated during the Revolution; bought 
by the Gardners; again sold; for many 
years little better than a tenement; and 
lately restored and elaborately furnished 
by Mr. Wallace Nutting. The simple plan 
is that regular in eighteenth-century 
An Otp Pump Near THE Sireor Portsmouth: a central hall, with a beauti- 

THE South Meetine Hovss, : 
Reemeenen on 1600 fully generous and easy staircase, on the 
landing of which is a large Palladian 
window; parlors on each side; behind one parlor the comparatively 
small but comfortable dining-room; behind the other, across the hah, 
the commodious kitchen. On the second story is an upper hall, 
exceptionally delicate in proportion and detail, but in general design 
of the orthodox Portsmouth type. At each side of the hall are two 
large bed-rooms. Everywhere, the detail of cornices, chimney-pieces, 
and so on, is admirable. And the furniture collected by Mr. Nutting 
makes every room in itself a museum. 

The third accessible house is on Court Street. Here the chief 
man of letters who came from Portsmouth, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
passed his boyhood. His memories of this he has left us in his 
Story of a Bad Boy. After his death, Mrs. Aldrich restored the 
house to the condition in which it must have been when he lived 
there about the 1840’s. This was not a period of the finest artistic 
sense anywhere; but her wonderful appreciation of atmosphere— 
what may not excessively be termed her supreme good taste—has 
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made the house, in its exquisite harmony, a beautiful work of art. 
Were any detail of its somewhat prim and slightly heavy simplicity 
allowed to be modified by the more conscious refinements of later 
eclectic taste, there might be a false note. As it stands there is 
not even a false overtone or undertone. 

These houses, always open to the public in summer, will give 
any traveler a remarkable impression of the aristocratic New 
Hampshire of the eighteenth century; and of the later New Hamp- 
shire to which pre-Revolutionary times had become a tradition. 
And the pictures of Portsmouth doorways, and the like, which 
accompany these words will perhaps lure to the old town visitors 
who might not otherwise have thought it worth their while. Should 
any of these have friends who have friends in Portsmouth, a word of 
introduction may perhaps afford them opportunity to see some of the 
still private interiors which remarkably preserve the atmosphere of 
olden times. _ Even without these, however, Portsmouth will reward 
any visitor who loves tradition, who loves the picturesque, and who 
wants to breathe the air of ancestral New England. 
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The Murder of Abraham Lincoln 


By Henrik IBSEN 


Translated by W. H. Schorite.p 


They fired a shot over yon in the West, 
And Europe suddenly shook. 

Heigho! How the courtiers, gaily dressed, 
Showed anxiety in their look. 

Alas! Old Europe, with order and law, 
With rules for each single case, 

With a name unmarked by stain or flaw, 

With virtuous griefs that bitterly gnaw, 
Your pallor grew apace. 


Unicorns, eagles, and similar beasts 
In mourning-wax are pressed. 
Courts abandon all thought of feasts, 
And dispatches go distressed. 
Cotton-magnates, sons of renown, 
Hosts from the land of lies, 
Stood ready to raise up peace’s crown, 
When a single revolver shot brought down 
One man—a President dies. 


And so you took fright. You old world pact! 
Why at this should you grieve so sore? 

A Prussian performance, the Dybbél mean act, 
Our world had witnessed before. 

Oh, never does a brother his brother slay! 
You recall the unlucky Pole? 

Copenhagen suffering the English foray? 

And the Flensborg grave? and Sonderborg’s play? 
So wherefore this present dole? 


The ruddy plant that yonder grows 
And startles you with its bloom, 

Is only the graft of our Europe-rose, 
Which finds in the West more room. 
You planted tt there, this vigorous wand, 

America made no request. 
You it was who, with most natural hand, 
Bound the martyr’s blood-red order-band 
On Abraham Lincoln’s breast. 
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With promises broken, and vows forgot, 
With treaties revealed unsound, 

With sin upon sin availing naught, 
You have fertilized history’s ground. 

And so you expected (by what right?) 
A crop of the finest kind! 

See! Now grows your seed—a flaming sight! 

You wonder! sad o’erwhelming plight! 

For grain, stilettos you find. 


Where law relies on the point of a knife, 
And justice 1s done by the gallows, 

Hope for the future has far more life 
Than here where words kill and malice. 

Men’s will is waking and holding court; 
Down the fabric of lies it smashes. 

But worms must first eat out the skull, 

And time must first the past annul, 

And reverse tts capes and sashes. 


A demon rules with eternal might. 
Only try to twig his proboscis! 

The dust must domus aurea bite. 
To ruins went Nero’s colossus. 

But first had the vices of Romans to go 
O’er the earth from pole to pole, 

Tyrants their apotheosis show, 

And emperors’ golden statues glow 

Tike gods on the Capitol. 


The whole went to pieces, circus and hall, 

Temples and columns fell low. 

Arcades and arches were trampled small 
By the hoofs of the buffalo. 

New buildings rose on the sites of old, 
And the air was pure for a time. 

Again renewal seized a hold; 

Now rises the pest from the swampy mould, 

And is wafted from clime to clime. 


But if in rottenness’ swamp we go, 
I cry not out against all 

The poison-flowers proud that grow 

In fulness of time’s great hall. 
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Just let the worm work. Till tt cleans the room 
The structure won't fall away. 

Just let the “system”’ sink into gloom. 

The sooner will Vengeance hold its doom 
On Hypocrisy’s final day. 


Photo by Wilse 
AT THE ROYAL SAETER 
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Editorial 


‘MAKING SWEDEN SaFeE To the foreign observer, the recent fall of 
FoR Democracy” the Conservative ministry in Sweden ap- 

peared due to the failure of its foreign 
policy. Swedes know that the change would have taken place even 
had there been no Luxburg affair; for the main issue of the election 
that brought a Socialist-Liberal government into power was the 
demand of the people for a thorough revision of the constitution. Yet 
it is true that this internal political campaign was in its essence a 
fight between the spirit of two ideas, the idea of Prussian autocracy 
and that of British-French democracy. It is not for nothing that 
Swedish sympathies in the war are divided almost on party lines. 
The ideal of the Swedish Conservatives is the efficient German 
feudal government with a powerful royal ruler, a firmly intrenched 
bureaucracy, and a rather insignificant popular representation. The 
ideal of the Liberals is British parliamentarism with a strong parlia- 
ment and cabinet. 

The Swedish Riksdag is almost as old as the British Parliament. 
From time immemorial there has been in Sweden a struggle between 
the two powers, king and people, with sometimes one in the ascendant, 
sometimes the other. The last era of despotism ended in total failure 
in 1809, when King Gustaf IV Adolf was deposed, and Sweden got 
the constitution which, in its main features, is still in force. By it 
the king, together with his cabinet, exercises all executive power and 
has full control of the army and navy in peace as well as in war; he 
can propose laws, but can not levy taxes. The Riksdag has the 
same power as the king of proposing laws, but has the sole right to 
levy taxes. The king can choose his ministers as he likes, but they 
are responsible to the Riksdag. The exact measure of this responsi- 
bility, however, is not defined in the constitution and has always been 
a bone of contention between the Liberals and Conservatives. 

The Liberals have insisted upon a parliamentary government 
after the British pattern, by which the cabinet is chosen from the 
party that has a majority in the lower house, that is, in Sweden, the 
second chamber of the Riksdag. To the Conservatives “parlia- 
mentarism”’ has always been “‘un-Swedish” and fraught with every 
imaginable evil. Possibly some of their animosity towards England 
may be traced to this source. The doctrinaire Conservatives in 
Sweden are inspired by the same peculiar views on democracy as 
those launched by G. K. Chesterton. The only cabinet they ap- 
prove of is one made up of Conservative or—what in fact comes to 
the same thing—‘“‘non-political”’ officials. As for the Riksdag, and 
in particular the second chamber, they would prefer to degrade it 
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into a mere voting machine to approve the king’s propositions. They 
consider the Riksdag a far less important part of the government 
than the bureaucracy, and this bureaucracy, consisting of absolutely 
permanent officials, is the strong wall of Conservative power. 

The constitutional reforms which the new government will try 
to realize include: the abolishment of all property qualifications for 
voters in the elections to the first chamber; suffrage for women; 
obligatory parliamentary government; control of the foreign policy 
by the Riksdag through a permanent committee. These points are 
common to Socialists and Liberals. Beyond this, the extreme 
Socialists have a much more far-reaching programme, including dis- 
armament and the establishment of a republic, but these need not 
be considered here. 

We may expect years of trouble and obstruction before the pro- 
gramme of the government can be fully carried out. Political feelings 
are perhaps more bitterly violent in Sweden than in any other coun- 
try. We have a few “great Swedes,” who are also the most pro- 
German element of our population, who will never consent to an 
amendment of the constitution, but will obstruct it by every means 
in their power. The radicals have a strong weapon in their control 
of the budget, which is settled by common voting of the two houses. 
As they have a majority in the Riksdag, they can refuse to vote 
money for the royal family or for the army and navy and so on, thus 
forcing any cabinet to resign. Yet this is a two-edged sword which, 
we may be sure, will be used sparingly. The able men who constitute 
the new cabinet will do all in their power to adjust differences by 
peaceful means. And it is a hopeful sign that the king himself has 
loyally accepted the will of the people and chosen a cabinet that 
represents the majority. 

If the constitutional question can be finally settled, the Swedish 
people can meet the future full of confidence, and those who have 
predicted the ruin of trade, industry, and general prosperity will see 
the country flourish as well under democracy as under a bureaucratic 
regime. 

Kart Gustav DERNBY. 


Reps anp Wuirtes At this writing it is impossible to say what turn 
IN FINLAND events may take in Finland. Last December, 

with Finland’s independence acknowledged by 
Russia, France, Germany, Austro-Hungary, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, with the Scandinavian countries looking on in sympathy 
and promising whatever they could spare from their own depleted 
stores to relieve hunger among their Finnish neighbors, there seemed 
every reason to await the best. The bourgeois government under 
Judge P. E. Svinhufvud (who recently returned from Siberian exile) 
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seemed about to establish stable conditions, and there was hope of a 
Finnish republic. Then came the revolt of the proletariat, backed 
by the Red Guard and with the moral support of the Bolsheviki. 
The Government is defended by the so-called White Guard. The 
struggle is aggravated by the old racial rivalry between svekoman and 
fennoman, most of the Swedish Finns belonging to the bourgeois 
party, the Finns proper to the revolutionists. The former have in 
their favor property, education, the traditions of self-government, 
and hatred against the oppressor, Russia. The latter have numbers, 
popular jealousy of the privileged classes, and racial prejudice against 
the Swedish element in the population. We can only hope that the 
distracted country may be able to settle its own affairs and not fall 
into the arms of Germany. 


PONTOPPIDAN AND Mail advices from Scandinavia confirm the 
GJELLERUP cabled report that the Nobel prize for literature 

has been divided between Henrik Pontoppidan 
and Karl Adolf Gjellerup. These two Danish authors have both 
passed their sixtieth birthday, and their appointment again raises 
the question of whether it is well to make the Nobel prize a “veteran 
medal”? for men whose most productive period is over, instead of an 
encouragement to those who are still in the thick of the fight. Neither 
of the two possesses the overmastering genius that would entitle 
him to the prize as a matter of course, though Pontoppidan has a 
fine and distinctive talent, which he has developed along highly 
specialized lines. Vilhelm Andersen says of him that modern Den- 
mark could be reconstructed entire from his books. Gjellerup, on 
the other hand, has roamed far afield for his subjects, and by his 
residence in Dresden has voluntarily exiled himself from his own 
country without gaining any commanding international position. 
His appointment has been received with marked coolness in Scan- 
dinavia. 

These two winners of the Nobel prize have, in their youth, gone 
through a somewhat parallel development. Both were the sons of 
clergymen. Gjellerup followed the family traditions so far as to 
take the final examinations in theology, but almost at the same time 
he was swept into the modernist movement and became a disciple of 
Brandes, Darwin, and Spencer. It was not long, however, before he 
realized that he was not at home in the radical camp, and, in the 
eighties, he left it as abruptly as he had entered it. For a while he 
turned to old Norse subjects, and, besides his original works, trans- 
lated the songs of the Edda. His later dramas of modern life are an 
attempt at reconciling his Greek love of beauty and naturalness 
with the altruistic principles of Christianity. Pontoppidan, in his 
youth, was under the influence of the Grundtvig elements, and be- 
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came a teacher in a folk high school conducted by his brother, but he 
soon revolted against what he conceived to be the insincere lyricism 
in the mixture of religion and patriotism that characterized the move- 
ment. His novel, The Promised Land, deals satirically with the folk 
high schools; the unfortunate hero of Lykkeper is a clergyman’s son, 
and in The Kingdom of the Dead he uncovers the defects of the church. 
Yet, with al] his critical probing, Pontoppidan is inspired by a deep 
love of his country and his people and an earnest desire to free the 
best elements in them from all weaknesses and hypocrisies. 


JoHN Ericsson It appears that the Congressional Committee plan 
MoNnUMENT to go ahead with arrangements for the construc- 

tion of the John Ericsson memorial in Washing- 
ton, although the Memorial Commission expressed its willingness to 
let the matter wait until after the close of the war. The Commission 
have been highly gratified by the response they received from all 
parts of the country. For a while it was feared that the uncertain 
conditions now prevalent would make it impossible to secure the 
$25,000 which it was planned to add to the Government’s appropria- 
tion of $35,000. The actual amount subscribed, however, is nearer 
$30,000 than $25,000. Much of the credit for this splendid result 
must be accorded to the enterprise of the chairman, Mr. S. Adolf 
Eckberg, who personally raised one-fifth of the sum. Special thanks 
are due also to Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, who came in at the last minute 
and supplied the balance of $3,000 before it was known that late 
subscriptions would more than make up the total. Of this amount, 
8000 kronor was raised by friends of the movement in Sweden, the 
remainder being Dr. Lundbohm’s personal contribution. 


Turirt Stamps’ Readers of the REvirw need not be told that the 
AND PatriotisM American Government has never appealed in 

vain to its citizens, and that when it is a question 
of giving financial assistance the people respond with a will. The 
two Liberty loans demonstrated to what an extent this question 
of war revenue was understood by the nation. And it is no less 
gratifying to see with what readiness men, women, and children 
throughout the United States are entering the War-Savings campaign 
which, in some respects touches the individual much more directly 
than the former loan drives. There has never been a time that 
so searched out the character of the country as the present war. 
The War-Savings Stamps now offered for sale by the Government 
permit each and every one to lend a hand. As a means of teaching 
the public to save, this War-Savings Stamp campaign has already 
done a vast amount of good. The RrEviEw gives its whole-hearted 
endorsement. 
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A NEw The American-Scandinavian Foundation announces a 
Donation gift of five thousand dollars from Mr. C. Henry Smith 

to endow an “Illustrated History of Scandinavian Art.” 
This is the third large donation received within the year and is, in 
some respects, particularly gratifying as a mark of the widening 
influence of the Foundation. While the original endowment was 
established by a Dane, Niels Poulson, the first large special gift was 
made by a Swede, Mr. Charles S. Peterson, who recently donated 
three thousand dollars to the SCANDINAVIAN Cuassics. The next 
was contributed by an American, Mrs. Henry G. Leach, who put 
five thousand dollars at the disposal of the Friendly Aid Campaign 
to make the Review self-supporting. The third comes from a Nor- 
wegian, Mr. Smith, who thus completes the circle of the four races 
most vitally interested in this work. Furthermore, the three dona- 
tions represent the East, the Middle West, and the far West, Mrs. 
Leach being a resident of New York, Mr. Peterson. of Chicago, and 
Mr. Smith of San Francisco. Though living at a distance, he has 
followed the development of the Foundation through the Revirw 
and has become convinced of the importance of its mission. He 
recently visited the headquarters of the Foundation in passing through 
New York on his way to Norway. Mr. Smith is a native of Christi- 
ania and came to San Francisco shortly before the great fire. Since 
then he has built up a very successful exporting business. 






















THe ANNUAL The Trustees of the American-Scandinavian 
MEETING OF Foundation, at their annual meeting, on January 
THE Founpation 19, re-elected the following officers: for presi- 

dent, Professor William Henry Schofield; for 
vice-president, Mr. John D. Hage; for treasurer, Mr. William H. 
Short; for secretary, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach; for counsel, Mr. 
Henry E. Almberg; for auditors, Mackay, Iron & Co. The president 
reported that he had been appointed by Harvard University to give 
a series of lectures in Middle Western colleges and universities from 
the beginning of February to the end of May, and that he would use 
the opportunity to speak of the work of the Foundation. 

During the year, four trustees, Mr. A. E. Johnson, Mr. C. A. 
Smith, Mr. Oscar H. Haugan, and Mr. E. V. Eskesen, have resigned 
because of inability to take active part in the work. Theirresigna- 
tions have been accepted by the Board with regret and with apprecia- 
tion of the services they have rendered. To fill the vacancies created, 
the Board, at the annual meeting, elected Mr. Charles S. Peterson 
to succeed Mr. Johnson; Mr. John G. Bergquist to succeed Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Edwin Olaf Holter to succeed Mr. Haugan. Mr. 
John Aspegren was also elected a trustee to fill one of the places 
created by the Board in authorizing an increase of its membership 
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from fifteen to seventeen. The election of a successor to Mr. Eskesen 
was postponed until another meeting. Mr. Peterson is one of the 
Swedish members of the Advisory Committee of the Foundation in 
Chicago and has shown his interest in many ways, notably in his 
generous gift to the CLassics. The other new trustees are residents 
of New York. Mr. Bergquist by birth is a Swede, an engineer by 
profession; he recently became a life Associate of the Foundation. 
Mr. Holter, the son of Norwegian pioneers in Montana, is a lawyer 
and business man. He has been active in various kinds of public 
service, the most far-reaching of which is perhaps his work as a 
member of the State Prison Commission and the State Parole Board, 
when he helped to shape the policies that resulted in the destruction 
of the old Sing Sing prison. Mr. Aspegren, of the firm of Aspegren 
and Company, is president of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce for 
the United States of America. He served as president of the 
American-Scandinavian Society during the years 1914 and 1915 and 
by his financial support made possible the Concerts of Scandinavian 
Music in Carnegie Hall. Owing to a severe illness, Mr. Aspegren 
has not yet accepted his election as trustee of the Foundation. 


THE The Review began its sixth year under very bright 
Review auspices. The Friendly Aid Campaign started a move- 
ment of general helpfulness beyond our most optimistic 

hopes. Every mail has brought us letters full of praise and good 
wishes; they have come from all the states and from foreign coun- 
tries. In three months, 708 of our Associates ordered and paid for 
a full year’s subscription for one or more of their friends. Hundreds 
of others helped to enlarge our circle by buying single copies for 
presentation or by giving us names of persons to whom we could 
write. Probably a majority of the 708 ordered more than one sub- 
scription, some two or three, some five or six, and so on all the way 
up to fifty. On February 15, we had received 2,768 new subscribers. 
We never knew the Review had so many friends. Naturally 
the editors are deeply moved and gratified by all signs of appreciation 
for work faithfully done. Far above and beyond this, however, is the 
knowledge that many thousands of readers are aiding us in the task to 
which the Review is consecrated. In the midst of all the stern, grim 
duties that confront us as a nation, the Review is helping to keep 
the lamp of international friendship burning, to clear away misunder- 
standing, and create good-will. It is striving to keep open the 
channels of friendliness that unite America with the Northern 
neutrals and the various groups of our citizens—Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians, Icelanders, and colonial Americans—with one another. 
The task is one that calls for all the help our readers can give us. 
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Current Events 
Denmark 


@ The American “Christmas present,” the release of several ships 
carrying supplies to Denmark, was received by the Danes in the same 
cordial spirit of friendliness in which it was offered. The coffee was 
especially welcome; the supply at Christmas time was ata very lowebb, 
and the want of the accustomed drink was one of the severest priva- 
tions in this heatless, lightless, and alcoholless winter. @ Pro- 
fessor L. V. Birk of Copenhagen last autumn visited England and 
was received by the minister of the blockade, Lord Robert Cecil. 
The minister permitted Professor Birk to publish a letter in which 
he explained the position of the Allies and reiterated his statement that 
Denmark had observed her obligations most carefully in the present 
war. He added the interesting words: “Our action in the matter is 
not dictated by a desire to injure Denmark. You referred to certain 
attacks on the Danes in one or two English papers. I regret those 
attacks. There has always been a traditional friendship between 
England and Denmark, and it may be that if we had stood by Den- 
mark in 1863-1864 we should not now be faced with the devastating 
war originated by German militarism.”” @ Denmark has refused 
the request of Iceland for a national flag. Im 1915, an Icelandic 
flag was authorized for use in Iceland and its territorial waters, 
while the Danebrog remained the national emblem to be used by 
merchant ships in foreign waters. The present resolution, which was 
passed unanimously by the Althing, called for the substitution of the 
Icelandic for the Danish flag both at home and abroad. It was 
refused by the king on the ground that it would be better to treat 
all the differences between the colony and the mother country at a 
special conference instead of dealing with the disputed points one by 
one. @ The Danish merchant marine in 1917 lost ships amounting 
to 128,780 tons, or more than twice as much as in 1916. The sailors 
killed during the year numbered 171, making Denmark’s total loss 
219. The toll of men and ships has been steadily rising throughout 
the war, and as Denmark’s fleet, even before the destruction began, 
was inadequate to her needs, the outlook at present is very dark. 
@. The street cars in Copenhagen and Frederiksberg will soon be run 
entirely with electric power from Sweden. A cable passing from 
Lagen in Sweden, under the Oresund, and across Elsinore has been 
used very successfully for some time. It is now being greatly 
strengthened and will no doubt help to relieve the present medieval 
conditions in the Danish capital. @ An increased number of crimes 
has been one of the by-products of the war in Copenhagen, where the 
dimly-lit streets favor the operations of thugs and thieves. 
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Sweden 


@ The situation in the east is full of complications for Sweden. 
While the great majority of the Swedes emphatically do not want 
Finland back as a part of the kingdom, there is a warm sympathy 
between them and the Swedish population in the neighboring 
country. The emissaries sent out to secure the recognition of Fin- 
land as an independent state went first of all to Stockholm. King 
Gustaf’s careful greeting to them, conditioned on the attitude of 
Russia, drew down on him the frankest criticism from his own sub- 
jects, while his later full and free recognition, following that of the 
Bolsheviki, was acclaimed with enthusiasm at home. The head of 
the Finnish delegation, Minister Gripenberg, declared it to be the 
greatest day of his life. Recently the Finnish bourgeois party, to 
which practically all the Swedish Finns belong, has been sending ap- 
peals for aid across the border, and there is a strong feeling among the 
Swedes that they ought to help their kinsmen with money, food, and 
ammunition; many think Sweden should even intervene to restore 
order by force of arms, but the government has refused to take action 
beyond sending a ship to bring home Swedish subjects. @ The 
Aland question is another difficulty. The island was Swedish until 
1809 when it was forcibly taken away, and, in spite of forced Finnish 
settlement for propaganda purposes, the inhabitants are still Swedish 
in sentiment, and have repeatedly petitioned to be restored to 
Sweden. The present government of Sweden may be counted upon to 
resist all temptation to military adventure such as the seizing of 
Aland, but naturally there is a desire to get rid of the menace of 
Russian fortifications within fifty miles of Stockholm. The publica- 
tion of certain state papers by the Bolsheviki has not contributed to 
lay the “Aland spectre” with which the Activists have long tried to 
stir up the old fear of the Muscovite. It is seen that the Russian 
Government tried to secure the consent of France to the annulment 
of the Aland treaty, by which Russia is bound not to erect permanent 
fortifications on the island. While there is no indication either that 
France agreed or that the new Russian Government would follow 
the same policy, the matter has left a feeling of uneasiness in Swedish 
minds. @ On the other hand, the conquest of the Baltic provinces 
by Germany, vastly increasing her power in the adjacent waters, 
forebodes a “‘German menace” that may soon loom even larger than 
the old “Russian menace.” €{ The cabled report that Branting’s 
resignation from the ministry was due to ill health is confirmed by 
mail advices. His successor as minister of finance is F. W. Thorsson, 
a man who, originally a shoemaker, has come up from the ranks of the 
labor party. He has held many important local offices and has been 
for some years a member of the Riksdag. 
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Norway 


@. The negotiations long carried on in Washington by representatives 
of the Norwegian Government resulted in a definite offer from the 
United States, but unfortunately this offer was not found accept- 
able by the Norwegian home authorities. The American terms re- 
quire Norway, in return for food amounting in 1918 to 500,000 tons, 
to forego all re-export to Germany and practically all export of home 
products except the usual percent of fish. As a matter of fact, 
Norway at present exports hardly anything else to Germany, and re- 
export has long been a punishable crime. We may infer therefore 
that it is not the actual curtailment of trade with Germany which 
moves Norway to refuse our Government’s offer. The true reason 
is the belief that Germany would instantly seize upon such an agree- 
ment as a pretext for declaring war on Norway, destroying the Nor- 
wegian coast cities, and seizing the fleet which is now so useful to 
our Allies. It is probable that some compromise may be reached. 
@ Meanwhile the Norwegians are making tremendous efforts to 
increase their own food production. The amount of grain raised has 
been almost doubled; yet it isnot sufficient. American motor ploughs 
have been imported in large numbers. Measures for enforcing the 
cultivation of fallow lands by law and mobilizing citizens for agri- 
cultural work are being discussed. @ General dissatisfaction with 
the delay of the Government in introducing the rationing system al- 
most led to the fall of the Knudsen ministry. Popular clamor was 
appeased, however, with the resignation of the minister of provisions, 
Oddmund Vik. Birger Stuevold-Hansen was appointed in his place. 
@. The British Government has cancelled its agreement to purchase 
85 percent of the Norwegian export of fish, and the obligation has 
been taken over by the Norwegian state. The transaction involves 
the sum of possibly a hundred million kroner a year. @ An impor- 
tant discovery has been made in the refinement of whale oil so that it 
can be used for the manufacture of oleomargarine. Manufacturing 
according to the new method has already begun, and, it is hoped, will 
greatly relieve the shortage of fats. @ Another woman has taken 
her place in the Norwegian Storting. She is Miss Sara Christie of 
Trondhjem and, like her predecessor, Miss Anna Rogstad, is a teacher 
by profession. @ The Norwegian merchant marine at the begin- 
ning of the new year consisted of 1,669 ships with a total tonnage of 
1,996,214. This shows a loss for the year of 367 ships with a total 
tonnage of 566,181. From the beginning of the war, the vessels 
known to be wrecked by war measures were 702, with a total tonnage 
of 1,031,778, and with them 875 sailors perished. Besides, 53 other 
vessels have disappeared, at least two-thirds from causes due to the 
war, and more than 700 sailors have been lost with them. 





Books 


A DANISH CLASSIC 


Marie GRuBBE, a Lady of the Seventeenth Century. By J.P. Jacobsen. Translated 
from the Danish by Hanna Astrup Larsen. ScanpINAvVIAN Cxassics, Volume 
VII. New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1917. Price $1.50. 


(From the Westminster Gazette for December 15, 1917) 


For one’s own complacent ignorance of the great works of other nations there 
is only one real excuse—the keen delight with which it is at times disturbed. To 
be ashamed of not having sooner read the work of Jonas Lie or Alexander Kiel- 
land is a sensation altogether forgotten, obliterated, as it instantly was, by the 
deep satisfaction of discovery. And such satisfaction is ready for those who had 
never so much as heard of J. P. Jacobsen when they take up the admirable transla- 
tion of Marie Grubbe, the earlier of the two novels on which his fame in his 
own country has long securely rested, prepared by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, in whose excellent series it forms the eighth. 

Jens Peter Jacobsen, born in Jutland seventy years ago, died in 1885 after 
producing a number of poems, some short stories, translations of Darwin’s two 
major volumes, and two novels, Marie Grubbe and Niels Lyhne. Georg Brandes 
thus hailed him as the re-creator of the Danish language; the man who “tuned” 
it, in his critic’s phrase, as language requires every now and then, like any other 
instrument, to be tuned, so as to fit the thoughts of a new generation. No trans- 
lator, however gifted, can give to a foreign reader the quality which enables him 
to estimate such a claim to greatness as this; but Miss Larsen’s version does at 
least retain the extraordinary beauty, vividness, and accuracy of Jacobsen’s 
imagery, and that high colouration that puzzled and even displeased his earlier 
critics. 

The story of Marie Grubbe (the girl mentioned in Hans Andersen’s Goose 
Girl) is based on a minute and careful study of historical documents, to which 
Jacobsen devoted years. He called it “Interiors of the Seventeenth Century.” 
But, although these interiors, and some exteriors too, are given with wonderful 
faithfulness and a power of evocation so strong that one accepts the medium 
without any troublesome sense of its strangeness, the real interest of Marie 
Grubbe lies not so much in its rich and violent background as in the development 
of character. In Marie, however much he may have relied upon letters, docu- 
ments, and records, Jacobsen has created a real woman—a woman whom we see 
and know, and who yet retains that element of the profoundly mysterious that 
belongs to the most fascinating of actual beings. We see her—we realize her 
rare and special beauty, with its pallor, its spiritual quality, its underlying 
passion and fierceness, expressed at times in the eyes, of which he gives so re- 
markable a description; and we accept as absolutely true to type her strange 
career, her child’s adoration of the Danish Paladin, Ulrik Christian; her marriage 
to the Viceroy of Norway, Ulrik Frederik Gyldenléve; and all her subsequent 
strange adventures of the heart, culminating in her final marriage to a poor ferry- 
man. Nothing could be subtler and more searching than the analysis of her 
feeling for Sti High, her second lover; its rise, development, and death are traced 
with the utmost delicacy—a delicacy which gains in artistic value from Jacobsen’s 
power to delineate with equal sureness and firmness scenes of wild and unbridled 
passion—such as that in which Marie tries to kill Ulrik, where she whips his 
mistress Karen, or where she confesses her love to the rude farm-hand, Séren. 
Nor is Marie the only character that lives before us; the whole population of her 
world is there, given often in a few simple touches of apparently external descrip- 
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tion, but always given, solid, actual. They are real, but she is supremely interest- 
ing—interesting partly because one never quite understands her, any more than 
she understood herself, and despite of the fact that her life, ending in failure and 
negation, suggests such dreary questions—questions to which Jacobsen has no 
answer to give. 


Den Ny Kurs 1 AMERIKAS UDENRIGSPOLITIK. By Roger Nielsen. Copen- 
hagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 1917. 173 pages. 

It is, perhaps, something of a coincidence that at a moment when American 
readers are being presented with Professors Robinson and West’s The Foreign 
Policy of Woodrow Wilson, published by the Macmillan Company, a book in 
Danish, written in this country by a Danish-American, but issued by Nyt Nor- 
disk Forlag i in Copenhagen, treats of the same subject for the benefit of those 
interested in Scandinavian affairs and familiar with the languages of the North. 

As a matter of fact, Den Ny Kurs i Amerikas Udenrigspolitik (The New Course 
in American Foreign Policy) by Roger Nielsen, comes at a most opportune time 
to show the people of Scandinavia in just what way President Wilson handled 
the country’s affairs during certain periods when only the most accomplished 
statesmanship could avoid collisions with the outside world. 

Mr. Nielsen, who is associated with the well-known Danish-American news- 
paper, Den Danske Pioneer, in Omaha, Nebraska, has much to say about Presi- 
dent Wilson and William Jennings Bryan, while the latter was Secretary of State. 
The Mexican crisis, in fact, occupies the major portion of the book. There is 
also a foreword by Mr. Bryan. On the whole, the work is a credit to the author 
and also to the Danish publishing house which has been the means of bringing 
it to the attention of the reading public in Denmark. Much good can come from 
an enterprise that stands for the retention of the friendship always existing 
between the Scandinavian countries and the United States. The American 
President appears in his true colors as the standard bearer of democracy against 
autocracy. Considering that it is a Danish-American who has become the 
medium through whom such presentation has been effected, there is good reason 
for asserting that Mr. Nielsen’s book takes its rightful place among works that 
are of direct importance to America in this world-war. Translated into English, 
this book no doubt would find many interested readers. Jutrus MoritzEn. 


Brief Notes 


The American-Scandinavian Society at its annual meeting in New York, 
January 21, elected the following officers and trustees: for president, Mr. Henry 
E. Almberg; for vice-president, Mr. Halvor Jacobsen; for secretary, Miss Therese 
C. Holm; for treasurer, Mr. Edwin O. Holter; for auditors, Mr. Emil Johnson 
and Mr. Gerhard Hille; trustees for three years, Mr. F. C. W. Rambusch, Mrs. 
J. de Neergaard, Dr. H. G. Leach, Mr. John Hartell; for two years, Dr. H. V. 
Barclay, Mrs. Effie Danforth McAfee, Mr. A. N. Rygg; for one year, Dr. Augusta 
Vedin, and Mr. C. K. Johansen to succeed Dr. J. Hoving, resigned. Dr. H. G. 
Leach, the vice-president, presided at the meeting. It was voted to send a 
letter to the retiring president, Mr. Rambusch, who has gone south for his health, 
thanking him for his devoted service and wishing him a speedy and complete 
recovery. Thanks were also voted to the other retiring officers; to Dr. and Mrs. 
Leach, Mr. and Mrs. Rambusch, and Mr. and Mrs. Lagerléf, who entertained 
the members of the Society at three Round Table evenings; and to the committee 
which recently arranged a very successful banquet for Dr. Fritjof. Nansen. 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE in the ORIGINAL LANGUAGES OFFERED 


Buy your Scandinavian books in this country from the Publisher’s authorized agency. They do not cost you more 
and you do not have to wait for the books, as we carry an enormous stock of the best literature right here in New York. 

We can procure for you any book obtainable in either of the Scandinavian countries at the lowest rate and in short- 
est possible time. We supply the largest libraries in this country with all kinds of Scandinavian books. 

Write to us for information about books you would like to get, or ask us to send you free catalogues. 


LET US GET ACQUAINTED 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE, 561 Third Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
U.S. Agency for all the Scandinavian Publishing Houses 


BRIEF NOTES—Continued 


Karen Borneman, Hjalmar Bergstriém’s celebrated play which was at one 
time suppressed by the censor in Denmark, has been played four weeks under the 
title Karen in the Greenwich Village Theatre, one of the new small intimate 
theatres of New York. The performance was, on the whole, excellent, and the 
audience, which was distinctly of an intellectual type, was very appreciative. 
The translation is by Mr. Edwin Bjérkman. 


Mr. Julius Moritzen contributed a series of five notable articles on “‘Scandi- 
navian-American Trade Relations”’ to the New York Commercial in October and 
November. He pointed out the probability that Scandinavian ports would 
supersede German ports after the war as the connecting links in trade between 
Russia and America. 


In Rochester, New York, a new organization, the American-Scandinavian 
Association, has been formed to bring together men and women of Scandinavian 
descent for social and educational purposes. The organization will disseminate 
information concerning American institutions and stimulate interest in the 
history of the Scandinavian countries and their contribution to the development 
of America. Mr. Andrew Gustafson is secretary. 


Dr. Haakon Styri, formerly ‘“‘docent”’ at the Technical Institute in 
Trondhjem, has been appointed assistant professor of metallurgy at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. Dr. Styri studied at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in 1910, before the incorporation of the Foundation, as a scholar of the 
American-Scandinavian Society. 


Dr. Julius Lincoln of Jamestown, New York, has made a visit to the Western 
front to study the war at first hand with a view to giving lectures at Swedish 
Lutheran churches in this country. 


A translation of Ibsen’s long narrative poem “Terje Viken”’ has been pub- 
lished by H. F. Rosing of Minneapolis. 


The Editors regret that, through an oversight, King Saint Olaf was referred 
to as Olaf Trygvason in the book page of last number. 
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